CAMBODIA’S GUERRILLA WAR: 

FORGING A NEW NATIONAL UNITY 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor r s note: It f s easy to forget about 
Cambodia . The media (in this country at least) has 
afforded us few glimpses of the revolutionary guer- 
rilla movement there . And what reports we do get 
are characterized by tales of how the North Viet- 
namese are really in control of the situation . 

FUNC (Cambodian National Unity Front) , the real 
force in Cambodia is never mentioned . This story, 
part of a longer article > didn r t appear in any 
mayor American paper, and it probably never will. 
Serge Thion wrote it for Le Monde , a mayor French 
newspaper . ; 

PHNOM PENH (LNS) --Three women were cooking 
under a tree m the middle of a ricefieid criss- 
crossed by tiny canals* One by one peasants strag- 
gled up. They must have been fishing because they 
were wringing out their clothes. 

I was still quite close to the main highway 
along which military trucks and Chinese-made buses 
sped. The peasants took American-made rifles and 
grenade belts out from under bushes; they strapped 
them on, and we were on the move once more through 
territory controlled by the Cambodian National 
Unity Front (FUNC) < I looked at my watch incred- 
ulously, We had left Phnom Penh by car just an 
hour ago . 

I thought we would be traveling for a long 
time and that I would have to get a good distance 
away from the highway to reach the rendezvous 
point. But all that was needed was to go a mile or 
so down the road from the checkpoint on the edge 
of the capital, then cut across into a ricefieid, 

The j ione m which armed guerrillas could move about 
freely and openly began just outside the city. 

They either didn’t know this in Phnom Penh or they 
were keeping it quiet. 

First impressions were striking. We were stall 
within range of the city defenders' field-glasses 
Inside their own territory, FUNC elements enjoyed 
total political and physical security . The leaders 
moved around, often alone and unarmed, and like 
the fighting units, in full view and with full 
knowledge of the people living in the areas. 

While security from ground attack was assured, 
the chief danger came from the skies Since the 
summer of 1970, the area controlled by Marshal Lon 
Nol’s regime has been steadily shrinking. 

The clashes which take place rather regularly 
on the "front” are creeping up to towns and t.he main 
communication lines, and far away from the villac^ 
in the interior. Areas where fighlng took place 
in 1971 are quiet today now that the Phnom t Penh 
troops have fallen back on positions farther to the 
rear. 

It's easy to tote up the score All the villages 
through which I travelled had been hit at least once 
by bombs and napalm from the air These attacks 
are often hit-or-miss affairs: a charred bush here, 
and there a field with a huge gaping crater, or the 
ruins of a group of blown- down houses 

L-19 and QV-1Q spotter pla nes first dro p _smoke 
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bombs on the targets to be attacked. "That's when 
you must get out as fast as you can," I was told, 

"You have about two minutes. Usually that's enough. 

Contrary to what one might have feared, the 
. , u '.reared havoc with the day-to-day 

L :]. ■ pci ants. The economy of. statistics, 

jT/U -./ national trade, state resources, and currencies 
has of course been tipped into the void. But rural 
production and buying and selling among villagers 
were so little a part of more modern trade patterns 
even before the war that the bleak has hardly been 
foH 

About the c.ime I was there, the villagers were 
getting ready to hold meetings at which the divi- 
sion of the harvest was decided on. One part for 
private use, another for seed and reserve purpose, 

,i part for FUNC, and a part which may be sold either 
to FUNC itself or to other villages 

Prices are slightly higher than those of 1970, 
but because they are controlled by the Front they 
arc far below those in the cities. 

FUNC's objectives are to blockade the "enemy 
zone," starve out the cities, and develop regional 
self-sufficiency , Substantial reserves are available 
to them for the 1970-71 campaign stocks have not 
been exhausted yet. Nor is trading with the regime 
m power encouraged by the rapine and plunder com- 
mitted by Marshall Lon Nol's troops. 

"Yester4ay a peasant told me, "they stopped 
two men from a neighbouring village who were trans- 
porting rice in ox-drawn carts. They seized the carts 
and decapitated the men. Their heads are still on 
display at the entrance to the military post." 

Apart from arms, there is a total absence of 
manufactured goods in this subsistence- level economy. 
The arsenal is made up of a motley collection of 
weapons- -old French shotguns alongside Chinese rifles 
and American-made M-16 assault rifles captured from 
the adversary. Only regular fighting units are sup- 
plied with the best fighting weapon in the war 
theatre, tbs Russian AK-47 rifle. There is no lack 
) f ammunition and villagers proudly display boxes 
if cartridges just arrived from the United States. 

Bat Deung, some ten miles from Phnom Penh, 
was taken by the 113th Battalion of the FUNC fighting 
Lorres last December 

"The installations of Lon Nol's forces," Van 
Rif, vhe battalion commander told me, "sheltered 
ho 396 Infantry Battalion of the special military 
regime of Phnom Penh, under the command of Captain 
rhiem Siam, Its real strength was over 250 men, not 
•punting the 75 provincial guards with administrative 
tasks. The garrison consisted almost entirely of 
-ore 1 Khmer members (commandos organized in neigh- 
boring countries by the American Intelligence Agency 
'j-yhre the March 18, 1970 coup which ousted Prince 
BLhanouk)- It distinguished itself by the exactions 
•l imposed on the population-- forced labor, murder, 
'orciii ne-gun attacks. We answered the prayers of a 
copulation shocked by these crimes." 

The fall of Bat Deung lias move than political 
significance Its military meaning is crystal clear. 
The Phnom Penh press preferred to ignore it, merely 
noting that the army had to "evacuate" Bat Deung. But 
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Phnom Penh is surrounded by a dozen Bat Dennis . 

If a well-trained, well-armed battalion h o 1 ■ ' 
a post less than ten miles from the capital col' 
lapses in three days before aviation, artillery, 
or even infantry can intervene, it would seem to 
suggest that army backing is devoid of all resources. 
Because the war is in fact a guerrilla struggle, it 
is a war of flexible or "soft" fronts. These front- 
skirt villages or stretch the length of highways 
with regular fighting units operating on either r 1 1 

At any moment, in one sector of another, 
Cambodian Government troops backed up by American*. 
South Vietnamese, or even Thai aircraft, can punJ 
a hole in the front and recover a chunk of territu'-, 
and hang on to it for a relatively long period ot 
time . 

As soon as Government groops make a move, the 
guerrillas step up pressure at other points and 
begin nibbling away at their positions in order 
to reestablish the original equilibrium. 

The prevailing impression in Phnom Penh to- 
day bears a striking resemblance to the atmosphere 
in Saigon towards the end of 1964. At that time only 
the massive intervention of the U.S. army saved 
Saigon from strangulation. At the present time 
the U.S. seems barely able to keep its Cambodian 
ally afloat. 

--30-- 

*************************************************** 
"SELF-ESTEEM THROUGH FEMININITY”: PRISON SEMINAR 
PROSCRIBES ’’SELF-IMPROVEMENT COURSES FOR WOMEN” 

NEW YORK (LNS) --’’Purple with turquoise accents 
sashed snugly at the waist with a matching multi- 
color print? Aquamarine piped in black? Persimmon 
worn with accessories of one’s own choice?” This 
is no regular advertising hype designed to prey 
on women shoppers, but a description of ’’prison 
fashions of the future” as projected by the Dwight 
Reformatory in Dwight, 111. 

The ’’cheerful garb” as one fashion columnist 
described the clothes, was shown as part of a 
recent three-day seminar held in New York by the 
Correctional Programs Division of the W. Clement 
and Jessie V. Stone Foundation. The seminar in 
’’self-improvement” was held for prison instructor^ 
from 10 states. 

According to the foundation's program director 
Harry H. Woodward Jr., ’’Self-esteem through fem- 
ininity” courses are being given at 29 insti tut ' r » r i~ 
at a cost of about $50,000. Women prisoners a/c 
taught how to improve their appearance and speech 
and how to conduct a job interview. No mentior. wa 
made however of an equally generous amount of monf-v 
devoted to training the women to do any of the j f T> 
that they were being groomed for. 

--30-- 

’’There is only one economic indicator in 
which women consistently lead men, and that is m. 
number living in poverty.” 

--TIME Magazine, 8/31/70 


TWIT-ELECTED RADICALS ON ANN ARBOR CITY COUNCIL 
LOWER POT FINES TO $5 

ANN ARBOR, Midi ( LNS) --Victory for two candi- 
lutes of the radical Human Rights Party has shown its 
first results in the Ann Arbor’s city council. On 
May .15, the two IIRP members of the council were 
joined by four Democrats to push through an ordi- 
nance making possession or sale of marijuana pun- 
ishable only by a $5 fine-- the same as the present 
i ’.no for parking illegally. 

”Un fortuanately we can't legalize marijuana 
•t the city level,” commented HRP Councilman Jerry 
e Ci leek, "but this is certainly a step in the 
ight direction.” The ordinance sets the minimum 
penalty under state law, and as the town’s Mayor 
Robert Harris said, ’’goes as far as possible to 
• rivilize" marijuana prohibition. 

Republican members of the City Counicl bemoaned 
their 6-5 defeat on the vote. One of them, John 
McCormack, said the new ordinance was a "magnet 
for the dope culture” and believed that it would 
make Ann Arbor the "dope center of the midwest.” 

Meanwhile, backers of the new ordinance are 
going ahead with a drive to get the issue of decrim- 
inalization of marijuana on the ballot statewide 
in November. From their Central Head Quarters at 
304 S. Thayer in Ann Arbor, the Michigan Marijuana 
Initiative is circulating petitions to force a 
referendum on the question. 
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CHICKEN PROCESSING WORKERS STRIKE 

IN NON-UNIONIZED, RURAL MISSISSIPPI 

FOREST, Miss. (LNS) --Seventy-two chicken proc- 
essing workers who have been on strike since May 10 
have been arbitrarily fired by the Poultry Packers, 

Inc This is the first strike in the history of 
the firm where previous labor protest has been around 
tacial discrimination. The production work force 
j.s 80% black. 

Poultry Packers’, Inc., is the second largest 
employer (200 employees) in Scott County, a county 
where labor unions have- never existed. The company 
xs part of the poultry agribusiness which employs one 
fifth of the town’s population. Forest’s mayor is 
me of the three owners of the company. 

Afcei nine days of peaceful demonstration, the 
management didn't even recognize their demands for 
15j hourly raise, a paid vacation, right of col- 
ecriv.e bargaining, and pay for the time spent at 
Tf.e plant during production breakdowns. The com- 
pany lias refused to meet with them, saying that it 
•ould rather close the plant than bargain. 

Constant mechanical breakdowns in the production 
line operations would keepl the workers waiting for 
hours in theplant without receiving pay. If they 
•eft a -id didn't return before the line was repaired 
1 1 icy wouddf often lose their jobs. They presently get 
■ 60 an hour without any vacation pay much less va- 
o.i t i ons - 

For further information and to give support, 
contact Merle Barber, Rt , 2, Box 11, Forest, Miss -30- 
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BOMB BLAST SHAKES PENTAGON : 

WEATHER UNDERGROUND RELEASES COMMUNIQUE 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- At 12*59 Friday morning, 

May 19, a powerful explosive device damaged a 
section of the Pentagon. The Washington Post had 
received a phene call IT minutes earlier warning 
that the bomb would go off. The caller identified 
himself as a member of the Weather underground 

The bomb exploded in a rest room on the fourth 
floor, shattering plumbing, causing a ceiling to 
cave in, knock in g a 50 -foot section of wall into 
a hall wav and breaking windows in adjoining offices. 
No one was injured 

The Air Force Data Services center located 
on the first floor received by far the costliest 
damage. The center houses millions of dollars 
worth of computer equipment. It began to be 
flooded at about two in the morning when water from 
broken pipes and Pentagon fj. re department equipment 
cascaded through the ceiling All computer opera- 
tions were halted. Extensive damage was done to 
computer equipment power lines in the center and 
to the adjoining tape library containing highly 
classified defense and security information. 

Pentagon officials have attempted to minimize 
the extent of damage to the computer and records 
sections , 

The bombing took place following a week of 
People's Lobby protest demonstrations in Washing- 
ton On Monday, May 22, the next working day at 
the Pentagon, a People’s Blockade of the defense 
headquarters turned into a bloody confrontation 
between demonstrators and police, and resulted 
in 225 arrests 

The following 'communique was issued by the 
Weatner underground shortly after the explosion 
Fridav morning: 

Weather unde' ground ^12, May 19, 1972, the 
82nd anni verse lv ot Lee nirth of Ho Chi Minh . 

'* bathin'- A' r/:c: ;,-rv e'eus oAtru independence 
W'Ux ; re e dor a ~u would ra ther sacrifice ail 
they, lose a ico ruur ■ ry an . • 2u, vs as slaves — Ho 
Chi Mirk . 

Air-.:' vw?.r> joors of 'lighting foreign in- 

Vudc.-jo -- -i^ k in , ! ''wvu j and the Uni* ted States 
the Vietnamese art now moving toward the total 
ii aeration ol -u u ; r ‘U imi 1 / It is a crucial 
uenod in the long i ils; cry ot Vietnamese resistance 
[ ; or in the past .-cv.n weeks the massive offensive 
organized by ihc ti-cnui ;ese people has shattered 
the N;.:on strategy of :, V a etnamizat j on" and freed 
thousands of people from Hie South Vietnamese deten- 
tion centers , opting the arrogant whites 

call the Kura 1 V re if; .cation Program. Large sec- 
tions of til'.; court s idc ha re again been liberated 
by the National jJ Sweat ■ on Front. 

It h a s b.. come do a; to everyone that the Thieu 
regime and the hr ivy of the Repub li c of Vietnam 
(AkVN) would c.oi.h;wc within a matter of day? 
w 1 1 h o n t U S a r ai i. u n aval ] *ov.’ er i he lisk taken 
by the Vieti amese r-.t this tw me is to face that 
U.S. m ilit r j r y mi gh y.r _a_ IT ght to re gai n their 
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homeland . 

Today we attack the Pentagon, the center of 
the American military command. We are acting 
at a t • me when growing U.S air and naval sued 
lings are being carried out against the Vietnam- 
ese; while U.S. mines and warships are used to 
blockade the harbors of the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam; while plans for even more escalations 
are being made in Washington. 

"Ike clouds embrace the peaks, the peahs em- 
brace the clouds . 

The river below shines like a mirror , spotless 
and clean . 

Or. the crest of the Western Mountain, my 
heart stirs as I wander. 

Looking toward the southern sky, and dreaming 
of old friends . " 

— Ho Chi Minh 

Vietnam is one country and one people As 
one people, they trace the' roots of their resis- 
tance back to the first independence struggle 
led by the Trung sisters. As one people they de- 
feated the Japanese occupying force and their 
Vichy Fieri ch allies in 1945, As one people they 
defeated the French occupation troops in 1954 
at Dien Bien Phu . And as one people, they have 
stood up to the attempts of the United States to 
3 ubjugate them. 

Vietnam, after the defeat of the French, was 
separated into two zones at the Geneva Conference 
of 1954 : 

The imperialist powers participating at Geneva, 
led by the US, maneuvered to set up a zone that 
would be agreeable to their penetration, with the 
full intention of using it as a base to launch 
attacks and subversion against other Southeast 
Asian countries. The Geneva Accords clearly state 
that "the military demarcation line [between North 
and South] is provisional and should not be inter- 
preted as constituting a political or territorial 
boundary . " 

The Accords called for internationally super- 
vised. elections throughout Vietnam within two years 
in order that the Vietnamese could determ, ne their 
own future. The elections never happened, thwarted 
by the American backed dictator Ngo Dinh Diem, 
and hi s corrupt government President Eisenhower 
said 11 .had elections been held, possibly 80% of 
the population would have voted for the Communist 
Ho Chi Minh " The era of direct U.S intervention 
had begun. The Pentagon Papers pointed out later 
that. "South Vietnam was essentially the creation 
of the Untied States." And yet the lie of "aggres- 
sion from the North" has been the justification 
for cent iau a 1 escalation: 

"V either combs nor shells can cow our people 
(V;d no honeyed weeds can deceive them . We, Viet- 
namese, are received to fight until not a single 
VC. a gqresaor remains on cur beloved landf — Ho 
Chi Minh 

A people united with a vision of independence 
and liberty are a powerful human force, they can 
be bombed and killed, and their progress can be 
slowed, but 1 hey can never be fully enslaved. This 
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is why in Vietnam the people x~c still able to re- 
sist w i t h su ch s K ren g t h . e ei i a f t c :•• a s c r i e s a f 
aggressive military strategies -- special war, 
limited war, large scale air attacks -- ha a* been 
unleashed against their. 'Ihc visi.au o r a free 
Vietnam is more compelling than fear of mere U.S. 
reprisals . 

The people of Vietnam are conscious cl the 
risks and the stakes of their struggle Thu\ 
persevere. They resist b ! by lut; tiie\ rebuild 
piece by piece. 

From a bomb shelter in Hanoi a few Jajs ago. 
a Vietnamese told an American reporter, ”.N,.xen can- 
not understand as .wo na;c an,. 1 reputed the wcu-st 
and have all tne means to face it. Ho Oh a Minh 
said that. Hanoi, Haiphong and other cities would 
be destroyed but that wc could not be defeated -- 
he predicted it.” 

What further price w.i 1 1 t.ho Vietnamese have 
to pay to v;m their freedom*' Already throe mil- 
lion Vietnamese have died in the fighting. The 
Indochinese people have had to withstand JO million 
tons of explosives used against mem by U.S. forces 
from .1965 to 1971. They have been subjected to 
sustained U S air raids directed against agricul- 
tural cooperatives, communes, hospitals, schools, 
dikes and workshops throughout the country. 

And now the Unted States government, instead 
of leaving Vietnam, has responded to the deepening 
political crisis at home and the defeat of American 
ground troops, with a policy of ’’Vietnam! zation" . 

’’Vietnamizatio n” is the Mixon Doctrine ap- 
lied to Vietnam. It calls for the withdrawal of 
S combat troops in an attempt to cool the 
political crisis within the United States . aid 
to the ARVN is increased to try to build up the 
pro-u S . forces At the same time, "Yietnamization" 
is a strategy oased on an z n c r e a s in g U.S p re s en ce 
in terms of air, naval anu. technological power. 

So the U.S. troops i eve Is recede while destruction 
and death increase 

Once again the white man calculates that it 
.is worth the cost because the bodies aren't white. 

And Asian is turned against Asian by the manipula- 
tion of a foreign p c w e :■* . 

"Eyes mus t loon far ,/J c>xJ. and t noughts be 
/ : f; e o t j J : ond e red * 

Be held a> :d i < r re m i ; ■ i / : a in :i l t j. ck . V i v ^ th e 
wrong com; ■avid and two chari a * s 
ax\ ’ r n i e a ad a t , e i e .? c . 

Come the right rr.orrent, a p<vai can mu eg yen 
oidorj ■ ' 

-- hi. Chi dd hi 

Th e Provisional i< e v c a i ’ c. n a r / ' : o v e rnme n. z , 
through its represe.it at iw m Paris, Madame B.»nh, 
has proposed a pio/ram for peace in Vietnam, inn 
American people sh- uld rend this proposal it calls 
on the United States government to ^et a date tor 
total withdrawal from Vietnam s^ that the Vic in nn- 
ese can solve their own problems :z farther 
demands that the U.S. stop j •• t erfer ng . a the - 
ternal affairs of South Vjctnam and s». op backing 
the corrupt Thieu reg‘ nr.. if the I.) . s . gave rmi.ent 
would agree to cheze points, the 1 1 i ' j t? cai.ld .-Hog, 

U S . ai rmen shot d a •; y c r . •. o /_t_l :_Y • _t. ? u.m J_ _ be 
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released the last pilot returning home as the 
last. American soldier leaves indcchina ; and, 
most importantly j the Vietnamese people could 
continue the job of building up their nation, 
working out internal problems, like the question 
o f re un i t i cu t i ji » , among t h ems e ve s , 

The Nixon government should accept these pro- 
posals Instead Nixon’s every move snows him co 
be a greater war monger than/ any of his predeces- 
sors. it i b Nixon who directed the invasions of 
Laos and Cambodia, thus creating an all - Indochina 
war. It is Nixon who ordered the mining of the 
harbors and waterways of the DRV . And it is Nixon 
who has contingency plans for the use or nuclear 
we apons in Vietnam lie is tne major perpetrator 
of violence in the world today; he is the war 
ca i minal . 

"My ultimate wi eh is that our whole Forty* 
and people * c'occly united in the struggle, build 
a peaceful * unified > independent * democratic end 
a>i.. prosperous Vietnam, and make a worthy con- 
tribution to the world revolution -- Ho Cm Minh 

The world has been changed forever by the 
struggle m Vietnam. Despite all the U 5 bombs, 
an the vicious escalation, all the criminal acts 
of this government, th e people of Vietnam continue 
to fight, continue to build their society 

These are the people we are taught to hate . 
Look into their eyes, see how they raise their 
children, how they greet one another. Read their 
songs and poetry. Reflect on how they face this 
terrible war machine, how they transform bomb cra- 
ters into fish hatcheries, how youth brigades mo- 
bilize to rebuild bridges and roads as quickly as 
they are bombed Try to understand how they per- 
severe . 

There is a difference between Richard Nixon 
and He Chi Minh, William Porter and Madame Binh, 
Henry Kissinger and Le Due The Nixon may be 
murdering for his pride and power but the Viet- 
namese are fighting to be free and to live as hu- 
man beings in a different kind of world And be- 
cause of this, the eyes of people from every land 
are focussed on Vie train: 

" Neither high nor ;ery far, 

Neither emperor, nor king. 

You are on ly a tittle mi Le s tone. 

Which slams at the edge of the highway . 

To people passing by you point the right 
dir err lion. 

And stop them from get tong lost . 

You tell tnem of the distance 

For which th, y still must j curr\ey . 

Yowr serv.ee is not a small one 

4 'rid people will always remember you." 

— Ho Chi Minh 
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RICHARD NINON ON WOMcN 1 S LIBERATION 

M My view is, don’t be too concerned about 
the fact that women don't have an equal chance.” 
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OKINAWA "RHVFRTN" TO JAPAN FROM U s 
BUT U.S ' ASMS Ri; MAIN- 

LIB L: RAT ION ' ' e w s S c r v i c.c 

TOKYO ( LNS) - u Th .i s act resolves Liu- I •: 
major issue of World War M between Japan und 
United States and opens a new era of gwau 
rnunity of intei'ests between tiu- two oonn'iie-- 
based upon full partnership, M sai d Spiro Apr 
the U . S ’ s goodwill ambassador « ;t a May 'a p ’ 
in Tokyo, lie was talking about the ivem . • r. 
tile Ryukyu Islands (the largest mi wh , •_ > • 
Okinawa) to Japan. ihc U.S loot ? ne ; ■■ a u 
booty after World War l I 

As Japanese Pivmiov Sar.o pun . , pai ' e-- 
by the New York Times, "It vino in but ■' 

for a country to return oonqnewd te : ■ . L A- 
its former possessors b> tv » end • y am - .• .u u‘ 
expressed 'deep appreciation' for tin; * ■ - * w 1 , 
for Japan shown by the U.S government and u-kv' 
that made the return possible " 

The ceremony took place in a he a,/ • :v J* 

building near the Imperial Palace. !i»ous a. •a-- ' i 
po 1 i ce we re cal 1 ed out to b i ock do mon> t i a t. .u s ■ 
had turned out to protest the way iT' i^laniS 
were transferred from the United Sra t e.^ to * 
junior partner in Asia wliile allowing, ■ u : 
it ary bases to remain against the wishes A it.- 
inhabitants, 40.000 people rallied m ; : e ■■ :i k 
F i reb omb s w e re th row n on t o a base u i t. u. J a ; . a : _ • 
Armed Forces on the outskirts of 'loKyo Ned 
200.000 workers all over tne country staged T; 
minute to 24 hour strikes. 

On Okinawa itself 1 8 rallies were Sod u). « 
over the island. In Nail a City 2S,f'eu U S. to: 
tary base workers 1 who have been militari in tr. 
past for bo t'n be- r. ter working conditions as '.el. 
as U.S. b as e s off -'lie i s 1 an d ) postal w o "w e cs . 
drivers, teachers, government workers, a. 1 : 1 f >v . 
Okinawans protested continued U 5. mi l t- ; : 
sence even after the so-called re ;e rs •. or 

Okinawa is the most wei 3 known or r .w . ^ 
lands in the Ryukyu chain. Since =ts 1 ; jl a.wv. *• 
after World War I i , the U.S. lias imi'ui 1- ui 
arable land into an is land- cldc romp. .• 
military installations valued at 1 2 u i : 1 ■ i' : 
eluding bases, air strips and turn; j ' n '■ '■ ' 
and 43,000 military personnel 

Tne re are Nik*., missile basc c '*■"< * k 

1st Army Special forces hr vis. '■* "ev • v mu-v.. 
di vi s i on , anti - gue rrn la t r ni n in g r >> e 
bases, bombing practice ground' . 1 , ' 

ing areas, a nuclcav s - h * in.'! r e ! 'sr , 
not least, most p r *ooabi> duvr '.•**< - e h *• 
stored there. 

(Recently there wa.* pu . ;.e a ; • 1 a — 
the Japanese Diet a IT or Gis r\;w.i 7 ■ : • 

of a restricted area ui a bn u ;vi 1 
s i gn of til e p r e s r n c e o f n.ue le •■. » wx . : , • ■ ■ ■ 

Aside from the cent i miat 1 on c-1 : <i * 

privileges, the n version a,.-. re.'. .an r . 
vantages for Am?' ri. car ? * • to »a 1 .• . ' • 

the Japanese and fne Ame i ; car n J 1/ ik • ■ • 
Ryufus, come the Tino-yu i'lundr M 
e xpe c t ti i at tn es e i. s i an ds irnv ;i a \ • • : ■ > 
some of the _ri ch a reas of the Miydjr ■ 
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tier Isalnds weic sneakily claimed 

! ,,, , j 1 m ■ u ;r , I :rt of the Ryukus -- though 

. ri,,! mk-v fjc- tin- Nationalist Chinese flag 

. : , . ,,,, .• :|,u • . -I ! ]y part of Lai na . They are 

,f .j,.. , uni i «iv, i la J shell wn i di extends out from 

f (• ^ : f > ; i : t ain.l is i'eliv* ved to cover vast oil 
i ' i - . 

ii. , . ft; j- its part is perfectly satisfied 
. - : ;w j;i v Lb.. Ti £P grasp of Japan. Right 

y?; lands me used only by Taiwanese 
; p t;ui 1 1 docks, wc 3 Is and tern- 

, § , Jv :1 ,, ; j i ; , ; r-i a /'s !i.-. y ratcli about 12,000 

... , M.j, vi. ;• r, in, they* i J have to find some- 

... to ,is,i now 1 1 » a t Cull Uil is moving in. 

o', hi 'oh has oil rights to the waters around 
vu, is -ik . ■ i' t.hc two oil companies which were 
M, t( , jiivi., a ' t : Wo rid War H and now has a 
, y > i d j a s' there. it also runs a big oil 
i i V. s\ on Ok 1 1 law a . 

Tins Chinese Ambassador to the United Nations, 
h . ns Uua called the inclusion of Tiao-yu islands 
go i. eversion, "a serious violation of the ter- 
, and sovereignty of the People's Republic of 

vl ii*\a The Tiao-yu and other islands have been 
.lines.' territory since ancient times. It is entirely 
! !ega.i and null ajid void for tne U.S. and Japanese 
..kk mme-nts to make an illicit transfer between them- 
•I vs of China's territory." And the People's 

vn iark.'ng pointed out that "the Sato govem- 
' i ,iv decided to include these Chinese islands 
. japan's 'air defense identification zone* and 
:, c1jk d that ships of its maritime security force 
..ili be sent to patrol these islands." 

inawa l located about 400 miles off China) 

. v come the "keystone of the Pacific." During 
• :.c > ears of U.S. rule, the Okinawan people were 
■ i 'o'vi to elect their ov n officials, but this was 
.a J y a formality The U.S. Secretary of Defense 
, ,--o. }■ ved tiie U-S. High Commissioner, always a 
1 ,’ki'l general The High Commissioner could veto 
p. - i i? ? 1 1 1 1 1 1 anv law w j thin 45 days of enactment, 

- -• public official , reverse any court decis- 

.;id appoints five judges to the highest court 
: : v a an s a; e i niinune for any c ri me s c ornmi t te d 

•; a ■' ( uk in aw an s . 

i h i. s s p e c ch a t t ii e i e ve rs i on cere mony . Spiro 

■ a .v‘ said that Aneiicans look back with considera- 

”;u rb.e \ mp rovemcn f s we be'ie^e we have 

■ T i 1 ; rhu well-being of tlie people of Okinawa." 

*j.i j ^ a* of Liu immense ini ii tary takeover of 

• A a id eves 250 ,000 Okinawan peasants have been 

joed i : tia.-i land. One s:\th of the total 

, . ) t' , j < • < ; t • V employed b\ the U.S. milita- 

j a : ’ ; . . r .-a .v uirnent 1 34,000). But those are 

k a p j • w:io must support themselves the 
. .. „ ac. -- cate ring to the U-S. military 

fii-A. A:; estim.'-.ted 15 , 000 -25 ,000 women 
. . a a,a-, or bar girls for American CIS- 

C' a- • in, cco maids for servicemen alone and all 
. . imi’K servants. Tens of thousands of other 
.. • v. w-' *k Ji services <md industries which ca- 

• > ' . a - uies . i ; ol t!iis the average 

i.m . ! • Mv U.S militarv comes to an 

,.i ip r k tiie U S. liigii Cctimi ss i one r -- General 
: a 1 1 a j ; r i o < k 1 f rr_ i u' can :»- _kj iowii as the Sheet s 
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Policy. It indirectly authorized the building of a 
large scale red light district of American expense. 
The policy of prostitution was justified as neces- 
sary for the maintenance of peace in the islands. 

One writer put it this way; "It is natural to sa- 
crifice women of poor families to protect the inno- 
cence of the daughters of the rich from the violence 
expected from American soldiers.” 

* * * 

In the summer of 1968 farmers found frogs with 
nine, eleven and thirteen legs in rice paddies just- 
outside the town of Gush ik aw a. The same summer 
children swimming at the beach were taken to the 
hospital with pains in the eyes, noses, and side 
of the chest and swelling of the genitals. 

Investigators verified the presence of a poi- 
sonous substance in the water along almost 15 miles 
of coast but inspection of the drainage from local 
factories failed to reveal the poisonous source. 
And/the nearby U.S. r.i ’itary bases? Well what goes 
on there is a secret although there is reason to 
believe the base stores chemical and biological 
weapons. ''People don't swim at the beautiful beach 
anymore since no one wants to take a chance. 

* * * 


f.i res . 

The IJ.S. forces simply refused the villagers 
demands that they be provided with a safe water 
source, so the villagers pressed their claim, 
demanding that they pay $126,774 for construction 
of a temporary water supply system and payment 
of their water taxes for the next 30 years. After 
a long struggle, all the people received was $16,000 
an d p ay me n t of water. 

* * * 

In 1965, soon after Kamiyama Chozo passed two 
GJs near Ginoza village who were fully armed and 
wearing strange looking gas masks, he smelled a 
pungent odor and his throat became sore. When he 
got sick and went to the Chubu hospital, he was 
told by a U.S. military doctor that he couldn't 
work for a year. The doctor refused to give; an 
opinion about what could have caused his illness. 

In the village, just a few months before 
Kamiyama's misfortune, the junior high school was 
broken up when students ran out of their classrooms 
with eyes smarting and streaming with tears It 
seems U.S. troops had been conducting training 
maneuvers and had been using gas in mock battle. 

* * * 


On the morning of Decemeber 5, 1963, the far- 
mers of Gushikawa hamlet found their sweet potatoes 
and full heads of cabbage, ripe and almost ready 
to be harvested, plowed under, and the bulldozer 
still going. The farmers who spotted the bulldo- 
zer came back ViTh the whole village and the bull- 
dozer operator stopped after seeing the mob. The 
MPs who were supposedly on the scene to protect the 
farmers from construction went to get their supe- 
rior officer Odgen, So the people sat down in 
front of the bulldozer to wait for him. 

What came instead were several trucks full of 
American soldiers, armed with about 300 carbines, 
an armored car: and a machine gun. The commander 
read them a message from Odgen telling them to 
leave immediately. When the people asked them 
what they were there for, the commander signaled 
his men and the soldiers started attacking the 
sitting villagers, kicking them, shoving them with 
gun buts . 

The official letter of notification had come 
to the village 9 days before, but it said that 
the land had to be cleared at once and the farmers 
would have to remove their crops as quickly as 
possible and because since the land was included 
in the plan for the Naha airport, there would be no 
compensation for the crops . 

* ^ * 

People in a section of Kadena were understands 
bly upset whene they found their well water 

contaminated by -aircraft fuel and cleaning agents 
from a nearby base. Some of the wells actually 
burst into flames when matches were thrown in to 
test the water In November 1967 not long after 
the well contamination was discovered a fuel pipe 
inside Kadena base burst releasing large 'quant i. t i «. .. 


So now that Okinawa is in Japan's hands, what 
next? Not only are U.S. military bases remaining 
intact, but there are already construction plans 
running up to the year 1975 with estimated costs 
of $60 million. 

Meanwhile Japan is expanding its own military 
presence in Asia. In the Fourth Military Defense 
Build-Up Plan for 1972-76, a budget has been set 
for $16 billion. This figure exceeds the previous 
three build-up plans combined by $5 billion and 
gives Japan the seventh largest military budget in 
the world. It will have the world's fourth largest 
navy, surpassed only by the U.S., U.S.S.R, and 
Britain . 

This all fits in perfectly with the Nixon 
Doctrine of having "Asians fight Asians.” And 
Japan's government seems happy to comply, Sato 
has called for a "greater Japanese role in helping 
to keep world order and solve international 
conflicts . ” 

Resistance to first the U.S., and now to the 
joint U.S. -Japan scheme, has heightened. Strikes 
by military base workers and government employees, 
though outlawed, have paralyzed the island. In the 
Koza rebellion in 1970, 10,000 citizens took control 
of the streets, held back the police with rocks 
and molotov cocktails, overturned and burned 80 
Ame ri can- owned cars, and destroyed 6 military 
police vehicles. Five hundred people smashed 
through the gates of Kadena Air Force Base and 
burned down several buildings. 

At the October 19, 1971 Diet (parliament) 
meeting to debate the Okinawa question, Sato's 
speech was interrupted by firecrackers, and a long 
banner was unfurled, reading "We Smash the 1972 
Re ve rs ion A g re c me n t , " -30- 


of fuel into the residential area of Kadena and 
into the Llishagawa River. The smell of gasoline 
hung' in the air and people were warned about making 
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(Much of this information comes from Ampo, A Report 
from the Japanese New Left and New Dawn, a revolu- 
tionary Asian -American paper from San Francisco 
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them before the night’s out/’ 

The person behind the curtain said that he 
would give me five or six years behind bars. The 
soldiers who took us home were friendly and they 
left us outside our door. 

(Statement of Paul, aged 14.) 

-30- 
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MIDWEST GAYS UNITE AROUND 
CHRISTOPHER STREET DETROIT 72 

DETROIJ (LNS) -- If Michigan gay activists have 
their way, Detroit will never be the same again 
after June 24 and 25. On those days, gays from all 
over the Midwest will converge on the city for a 
massive gay pride celebration. 

The central political activity of the weekend 
will be a march and rally calling for the repeal of 
all anti-gay laWs, and full civil rights for gay 
people. Th£ demonstration will assemble at noon on 
Saturday, June 24, in Cass Park, at temple apd 
Second. A march down Woodward Avenue, Detroit's 
main thoroughfare, will begin at one, with a rally 
in Kennedy Square scheduled for three p.m. Speakers 
at the rally will represent the numerous constit- 
uencies of thp gay community: women, blacks, Chi- 
canos, youth. 

Though the demonstration will be a serious one 
around issues' vital to gay people, the gay commun- 
ity will al 3 o try to make it festive w$th floats 
and a good bit of 1 camp. 

"One of tpe most powerful means psed by this 
society to keep gay people silent, ffightenet), and 
oppressed is tpat homosexuality is supposed to be 
so vile and sick that it must be kept a secret," 
said Susan tt'i 1 li&rpson, one of the cejebratioli's 
organizers. "As individuals trying desperately 
merely to survive in a hostile environment, we are 
helpless. But by organizing in as large numbers 
as possible, publicly and proudly demanding the 
rights we have so long been denied, we can effec- 
tively cut across this feeling of helplessness." 

The demonstration will be sandwiched between a 
variety of less intensely political activities. 

Films will b e shown on Thursday and friday evenings, 
June 22 and 23, including the famous "Wedding of 
Tricia Nixon" by the Cockettes of San Francisco, 
and the newly-completed "Lavender", the only film 
by and about Lesbians 

On Saturday there will be a gala free dance 
and on Sunday, June 25 , a picnic, an all-day gay- 
in. 

Detroit's Gay Pride Days are being called 
"Christopher Street Detroit 72" because they are 
planned to coipcfde with the third anniversary of 
the gay liberation movement. It was in late June 
of 1969, when New York gays fought back after 
police attempted a routine bust of a gay bar on 
Greenwich Village's Christopher Street. Somewhat 
more peaceful celebrations are held each year to 
commemorate this event Last year 20,000 marched 
g LIBERATION News Service 
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These actions are being built by the Michigan 
‘ay Confederation, a working alliance of Michigan s 
gay organizations, including the Western Michigan 
Gay Alliance, Kalamazoo Gay Liberation Front, 
Central Michigan University Gay Liberation, Ann 
Arbor Gay Liberation, East Lansing Gay Liberation 
Front, Detroit Gay Activists, Detroit Daughters of 
Bi litis, Metropolitan Community Church, Wayne State 
University Gay Liberation Front, and the Gay Lib - 
rator . 


Housing is being well organized (people should 
•ring sleeping bags or blankets, if possible), and 
or those who need it, food will be provided free 
at Detroit’s new Gay Community Center at 660 
Virginia Park. 

They are urging as many gay people as possible 
t o come to Detroit for the celebration 


A large variety of publicity materials is 
available. The butterfly and fist, along with 
appropriate information, appears on lavender buttons, 
matchbooks, leaflets, posters, stickers, and t-shijpts.. 
Bulk quantities of the button are available for 15* 
each, as are a special issue of the Gay Liberator 
designed to publicize the events. Quantities of the 
t-shirts are available at $1 each Leaflets, posters 
and stickers are free except for the shipping 
charge. Matchbooks are $15/1000. 

Contact Christopher Street Detroit 72 at P.O. 

Box 631A, Detroit, Mi. 48232, or call (313) 577- 
3367, to order any of the above materials or for 
further information. 
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HARASSMENT FOR NEW PANTHER CHAPTER 
SIX PANTHERS JAILED 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. (LNS)-- On Derby Day, four 
members of the Louisville Black Panther Party were 
arrested on the pretext that they had ripped off 
65 dope pushers for $45,000 and $9,000 in jewelry. 

The four Panthers, John Herbert Jones, Gary 
"Geronimo" Gaynor, George T. Alexander and Benjamin 
Simmons, were arrested on May 6 and charged with 
nine counts of armed robbery. By May 9, two more 
Panthers had been arrested, bringing the total to 
six. 

After some investigation, the Party came to the 
conclusion that the robbery never occured or that 
if it did, it was small and not done by Party mem- 
bers. They believe that the Louisville Police De- 
partment and the local pushers cooperated in trying 
to eliminate the Black Panther Party 

Ever since October 1971, Louisville Panthers 
have been trying to organize the community against 
the pusher, whom they consider to be one of the 
biggest enemies of the black community. 

The six Panthers are presently being held at 
Jefferson County Jail in Louisville on $7,500 bail 
each. Their trial has been set for June 15, prior 
to a grand jury indictment Send contributions to the 
Black Panther Party, 1140 Dixie Highway, Louisville, Ky 
c/o Judith Simmons -30- 
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TORCH 1 72, YEARBOOK OH STAl’H. U OH Ni.Y. AT ALBANY : 

"THERE IS ANOTHER WORLD OUT TllkRE” 

LIBERATION News Service 

At firsz y 

you react to inis place 
depending on where you 1 : e ' : g 
If you 1 re richy 

you marvel at tne az-cu : N'V; urn. 

If you 1 re middle e:-asSy 

or from a prosperous jam 

you feel lucky to <- = ve • '*e 

And if you 1 re poor > or el ion, 

you feel as if y ou 1 vc re e-' s lagt---. i 

in the face . 

fy*om I or ci i 1 ■' L y < 1 y^areoon oj tn^ 

State University of Her Yon: at Ale any. 

* * * 

If you ever went to college -- if you ever 
went to high school - - you’ve seen a yearbook, \ou 
may even own one . 

A college yearbook differs from a high school 
one in thickness, expense, and m some cases, 
sophistication, but basically it’s the same thing: 
page after page of senior photos with lists of 
activities, achievements and awards under each 
face, each list vying with the next for length. 

Or maybe there’s a quotation -- ’’She walks in 
beauty.,.” -- or something equally sappy and inap- 
propriate . 

The rest of the book features: group shots of 
clubs, organizations, bands and choruses, with 
their members, each, head no larger than a pin’s, 
crammed into a 5 X 7 inch space: pictures from all 
the big games (mostly football), the big weekends, 
and the big productions; and a handful -- sometimes 
generous -- of mood shots and campus scenes, 
designed to induce nostalgia Lon minutes after 
graduating . 

Some yearbooks are not .like this, but most of 
us never know it. A yearbook. alter all, has a 
limited audience, and a linr.ted printing and 
generally never lea vc s tie b o ok o as e once i r ge t s 
home -- which in most cases is ju-.t as well. 

But in the case of TORCH ’ '2 -- the yeaibook 
for the State University or New fork at Albany 
(SUNYA) -- it would be too bad if enat Happens. 
Because this is one yon roo'v. ou" sa\s someth Lng 
for everybody, even i f che\ 1 : sever set loot on 
campus . 

” We w an t y o u t o ; a u gi i 

and we want you to - ry, 
but above u i ! 

. ; * v'.jj.t you to d.u 

r.f /.hiH: ; s , 

and what ''on Id be.” 

Ihose are the worus yn tn ; ' c 1c page, lh y 
express the intent of the M ’o> ch editorial 
who dedicated the book ”to anyone anal everyone., 
who have been used, u r man : pul at ed, by tan * po^e* 
elite’ to maintain ihoir powci and weal ui . In 
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. i ! i f ■ r wurd:. tins book is dedicated to poor whites, 

, nil : an , mexicans, blacks, puerto ricans , women, 
i:"niLi: . exuals political prisoners ... and the 'silent 
majori t y 1 " 

The first pages of the book are full of happy 
pi.. Lures, people at parties, playing on lawns and 
in the fountains, clowning, smoking, drinking, 
dropping acid, loving and just lying around -- this 
: the iH.iv world 

‘Tint there ls another world out there," we 

■ M. n.Miunded, "a world of confusion, love, sadness, 
p IV, linte, we a 1th , youth, prejudice, happiness, 

.■I'd poverty, desperation, kindness, anxiety, 

,.,i ,. ] [i , insanity, and god ..a world of people," 

;,ioc r i mined i ate ly , that world is the city of Albany, 
and tin next pages gj vc you a glimpse of it. 

.Vi) any is not a pretty city, you discover, 
nut. its people are not so hard to look at, even 
it their poverty is. You open up a double fold 
mi t page with a photo of a crowded hillside neigh- 
borhood, fenced with barbed wire, and underneath 
- a Tull color panorama of the SUNYA campus in 
all its splendor. You do feel "as if you J 've been 
siapped in the face." 

Mono scenes of campus life, a few pages of 
nsts of organizations -- but no pictures of them: 
two statements, one to "The Black Brothers and 
Sisters" from "a brother in the struggle," the other 
to "Companeros Puertorriquenos " from un companero 
en la lucha"; sections on women's liberation and 
gay liberation . 

Then on to plays -- photos from various pro- 
ductions, with a reminder at the end from Jerry 
l-i.bin -- "TilbATRli? ! : ! The streets are the real 
theatre , " 

Ther. we're at Mayday, and later, after the 
Attica rebe 1 lion, back in Albany, with shots of 
guerrilla theatre participants in front of the Twin 
Towers building which houses the Dept, of Correc- 
tions offices. Confrontations and marches . "Just 
l,dr 'old times' they were lying to us, and just 
like 'old times’ we took to the streets." 

"We shall maintain the light and alternate 
vuih the heavy," the TORCH editors promise in the 
hag- lining of the book, and that is what they do. 
lut somehow simply by being contrasted with the 
..giit, t"e "heavy" wins in the end. With a very 
bn words to move you along, you run a gamut of 
■rut Ions o s you go froi. Attica to i rate m l'/ parties, 
to town 

HrobaDly the most moving sequence begins with 
li. > ^purm section The caption, ”A game can be 
.■it* i-] - r:::; v* on a I thing...” introduces the photos. 

i ' t’s ; vjmos a series of shots of the basketball 

i -• Lists clenched, teeth gritted, and ready 
IV- h.itLio, No doubt he is urging, with some force, 

■j losing Looii' on to victory in a big game. 

ihc last sports picture has the same caption, 

; 1 Is not a SUNYA football game , but two 

■ .I-*;. L.(J,- 'Hie one in the back is giving the 

- iron to a dejected > oung football player in the 
! • • : e pro'md , who holds a helmet in his left hand 
>;,(j muks * xl the ground. The picture is dark and 
st-Moe.-., .aid rhe caption, "A ^ame can be such an 
Y 'V/ ~ \ 
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emotional thing” is printed small on a black page 
opposite it. Turn to another black page. ’’Games 
can get really heavy,” it says. And on the right, 
in a pose strikingly similar to that of the young 
black football player, is a photo of a Saigon army 
soldier, probably no more than 14, with a grenade 
in his belt. 

"...The worst part of all is our apathy, our 
unconcern,” reads the copy. ’’Why can't we feel 
for them? Why can’t we react? Why can't we see 
the absurdity of going through our normal daily 
routine when our brothers are dropping bombs on a 
country thousands of miles away? Look at these 
pictures, and ask yourself; why? Look within 
yourself and see if you feel any emotion, any 
' discomfort ? and if you do, try to imagine how 
they must feel." 

This is followed by a series of photos from 
Vietnam, some of them from Philip Jones Griffith's 
book, Vietnam Inc -- all of them good. "Look at 
the pictures , try to imagine how they must feel" 
comes up again, and on the next page is a photo 
familiar to many by now, but no less horrifying. 

A Cambodian, one of Lon Nol’s men and very young, 
proudly displays the decapitated heads of two 
"Vietcong," 

You focus in on one of the heads. You can’t 
help it, it's almost an involuntary reaction. And 
flipping the page won’t help you forget because 
that head appears three times on every page for the 
rest of the book -- right in the middle, alternated 
with the studio photos of graduating seniors. 

It is the senior section that has been most 
criticized by students and faculty at SUNYA -- they 
thought it was too heavy. 


assume full responsibility for the choice of 
pictures, theme presented, language used.,. All we 
ask is that no one individual take what we say as 
a personal affront,” reads a note in the beginning 
of the yearbook. (The yearbook is done without 
the kAow ledge or approval of the Student Associa- 
tion, or the student body, and is paid for by 
a "student tax." Everyone who pays the tax is 
entitled, for another $1, to get a copy of the book. 

The decision on who will edit the yearbook 
is ,made by the editorial staff of the year before, 
not by the students as a body. This was not the 
first year that the yearbook has veered from the 
traditional pattern -- not the first to have a 
Vietnam section, for example. It started two 
years before, Ron explained, and continued with 
last year’s book. He speculates that if there is 
any way of preventing it, that kind of yearbook 
won't happen again; TORCH '72 is about as political 
as SUNYA can take. 

You wonder, what good is a book, however good 
it is, if there are only 4,250 copies of it. 

But think of what it could have been -- if this 
handful of people hadn’t taken the time and 
effort to make it what it was. Think how rare an 
opportunity it is to do something dike this elabo- 
rately and expensively with an assured printing, 
Assured financing and assured audience: Think 

that 4,250 people are really not so few, and they 
have friends; that it is in effect an attempt by 
the people who say "they lied to us” to tell the 
story as they see it, as they made it. And then 
it doesil't seem like a waste at all- 
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"The written response is two to one against,” 
said Ronald Simmons, the editor of the TORCH. "I 
guess some people just can’t stand to face reality.” 
And he explained that the staff was not trying to 
make people feel guilty or directly responsible 
for the dead guerrilla, but that people shouldn't 
separate this killing from their own lives. 

Some people, maybe 20% of the detractors, 
objected to the yearbook because it wasn't tradi- 
tional, or because they never went to demonstra- 
tions, or they didn’t care about downtown Albany 
-- they hardly ever saw it. 

You wonder how this book came to be, especi- 
ally at a state school. Ron explained that the 
university had very little control over the book. 
After the student strike in 1968, much of SUNYA 
was liberalized -- courses are pass- fail, there 
are no dorm rules, and in general students have a 
fair amount of freedom. 

The school has some 14,000 students, most of 
them from New York, and a growing number of them 
black and Puerto Rican. This increase in the 
number of third world students is a result of 
New York state's Educational Opportunities 
Program, which a few years ago, started recruiting 
more students from the cities . Now SUNYA has about 
900 black students. Ron is one of them. 

"The editor and some of the staff of TORCH '72 

LIBERATION News Servi 


OUR ACTING DIRECTOR OF THE FBI ON TAKING OFFICE 

"I follow a man in this office of legendary 
stature. John Edgar Hoover founded and built the 
finest investigative agency in the world. For 
nearly half a century his name and that of the FBI 
have been almost synonymous. Its efficiency, its 
integrity, and its esprit de corps have earned it 
the longstanding respect and appreciation of the 
American people. 

His critics try to give the impression that J, 
Edgar Hoover's power was a threat to American freedom. 
Far from fearing J. Edgar Hoover as a threat to 
freedom, the American people had every reason to 
be profoundly satisfied that this position was oc- 
cupied by a man of his self-restraint and his under- 
standing of democratic principles, 

Finally, at this historic changing of the guard 
--the first in nearly a half a century--it is impor- 
tant for me to give some assurances of faith. 

I believe in the United States of America, not 
°nly as a nation and a people, but as an ideal that 
has helped to re-shape the world I believe that it 
is possible for popular government to protect itself 
from overthrow without denying basic freedoms, and 
1 consider that one of the principal responsibilities 
of the FBI and its Director is to prove that this can 
be done." --L. Patrick Gray, acting Director of FBI 
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15,000 MARCH ON WASHINGTON IN EMERGENCY DEMON 
TO PROTEST MINING OF N. VIETNAMESE HARBORS 

WASHINGTON (LNS) -- Fifteen thousand people 
marched to the Capitol in Washington on Sunday, 

May 21, to protest U.S. bombing in Indochina and 
the mining of the harbors in North Vietnam. I he 
emergency demonstration, called by the National 
Peace Action Coalition (NPAC) , drew people Iron 
up and down the East Coast . 

About 400 demonstrators carrying NLF flags 
and an Attica Brigade banner, broke off from the 
main line of march and, successfully evading tin- 
police, smashed windows at the Justice Department 
The demonstrators then marched on to the Capitol 
where part of the group broke off again to tiaoh 
the offices of the Health, Education and Wei fa i-* 
Department . 

During the rally on the Capitol grounds, pci 
ice and demonstrators battled it out along the 
fringes of the crowds Sticks and rocks were 
thrown at cops, who attacked demonstrators with 
clubs and tear gas, Washington police chief Wil- 
son and several other high-ranking cops were hit 
repeatedly by flying objects. One plainclothes 
cop was beaten by demonstrators while he was try- 
ing to make an arrest. He had to be rescued by 
a squad of police who charged through the crowd 
with drawn guns . 

Sidney Peck, a coordinator of the rally, de- 
nounced the police provocation: ’’Their indiscrim- 
inate use of tear gas, their provocative forays 
into the audience, constitute a clearly illegal 
violation of our constitutional right [to assemble j 
he said, 

Twelve policemen and several demonstrators 
were injured during the rally- One hundred eighty 
six arrests were made. 

The next day, Monday, about 1,000 people march- 
ed from Washington across bridges spanning the 
Potomac to the Pentagon. A few paddled across the 
river in canoes. Shouting slogans denouncing the 
killing in Vietnam, the demonstrators confronted 
a solid phalanx of police guarding the Pentagon 
steps. Demonstrators were arrested as they pushed 
through the police line. About 150 protestors who 
had sat down in front of the building were charged 
by mounted police, and some people were trampled 

A reinforced contingent of cops on motoroy 
cles and horseback used police dogs to drive the 
demonstrators back across the bridge to Washington 
Two people were hospitalized and 225 were arrested 

Also on Monday, a small group of demons t r at'" 
did guerrilla theatre to disrupt a session of t»-. 
House of Representatives: Tape recordings ol o; ■■ 

craft and bombing sounds were played m the gaiK-u 
while people shouted to the representatives on t!u- 
floor: ’’That’s the sound of the air war.” Nine 
people were arrested 
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"It would be preposterously naive to sug- 
gest that a B A can be made as attrac 
tive to girls as a marriage license." 

--Grayson Kirk, former pres of Columbia 
p age n - LIBERATION Ncws' Ser ace 


aCiNG IN SOUTH AFRICA, OR 
,! i ) • ; ri.ALLY GETTING THE SHAFT? 

Hv John Keone Young 
j i -'MM ! ION News Service 

’WliIjouI the American money poured into South 
M : i c a ui tin; for in of investments., the brutal 
•juth African white dictatorship could not stand 
i;i lo:i ' 11 

■\ '' I » am 1 ! ‘ome r oy in 

Ap.iX t ; i c i d A s - -* - U S an d Sout h Af ri ca 
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: L ^ ( jt. rii and Chief Executive of MGM 

lLES ( LNS } - -With all the hullaballoo 
to Idwyn -Mayer taking on a collision 

re-. tors and producers, and get- 
ntc di/erse areas of ’’entertain- 
m Las Vegas to $48,000,000 for- 
h.ips) > we would like to bring 


i .[ked about within the hallowed halls of MGM. 

MGM. a company which two years ago this past 
Christmas dumped 58% of its employees on the un- 
employment line, announced on November 8, 1971, 
j f. s formation of a new company- -MGM/Fi lm Trust The- 
re rs . This new company is a result of a merger 
between MGM 1 s South African theater operations and 
Film Trust Pty Ltd of Johannesburg. It was de- 
velooed to operate existing leaseholds and to ex_- 
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p-iud" to 26 or more new first run theaters in South 
Africa MGM has also ju=t added two new theaters 
in Capetown and Durban, two cities where Black Af- 
ricans and Coloureds axe not allowed after dark,_ 
and where they are required to carry identification 
of Polaroid) at all times, risk 

' Jl , 

.Another seven theaters will open by the erU / 
of 1972; theaters that will be segregated by race, 
and which will maintain the corrupt policy of ap 
urthejd, a policy where in a short period of four 


passes > courtesy 
being fined and jailed. 


j 


pf.ais according to Africa Research Group, 130 films 
;1 ave been banned because they showed aspects of 
racial equality and desegregation- 

i’h j s apartheid policy is based on racism car- 
ried to such idiotic extents, that, for example, 

2 .n *hc interest of white supremacy:, white censors 
Je let c J put Luces of Yui Brynner embracing Deborah 
i'c cr .ui promotional pictures for The King and I , 
r lit hope of suppressing the idea of desegre- 
v. at ’ on Fr 
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CANADA TO DEPORT SOUTH VIETNAMESE DESERTER 
The G rape /LI BE RAT I ON News Service 

VANCOUVE R, Canada ( LNS ) — The Canadian government 
is deporting a deserter from the Saigon navy. And, 
because of that, Vu Toan Cong faces five to twenty 
years in Saigon’s prison and the possibility of death 
in a penitentiary unit on the front lines if he is 
sent back to South Vietnam, 

Law 1566, enacted by the Th itu regime, punish* 
desertion with death if deserts lg the enem/ , 
and hard labor if one deserts while in battle, an 1 
sentence of 5~20 years hard laoor ror desertion a. 
all other times. In the last, case the deserter is 
sent to a penitentiary unit on the front lines. 

Vu came to the attention of Canadian official' 
when he applied for a permanent residence in Canada 
in Fa f-uary, 1971. There was no decision by Immigra- 
tion officials at that time. Finally, in May of Iasi 
year, Vu was ordered deported by Vancouver Immigra- 
tion offic ials on this grounds that he lacked a valh> 
passport. The local Immigration officials gave him 
permission to remain and to w6rk pending appeal of 
the case to Ottawa (Canada's cap i ta 1 ) I nmi grat i on . 

Usually appeals take two years. However, in Vu : s 
case everything was speeded up. In less than a year 
on April 22, 1972 a 3~man Ottawa immigration appeal 
board heard the case and gave thei r verd i c ^-deporta- 
tion "to be executed as soon as practicable. 1 ' Nor- 
mally such hearings take three weeks; this one took 
four days. Everything has been expedited for thiis 
Vietnamese who won’t fight for U.S. domination of 
fi i s homeland* 

Vu is not self-consciously ideological: "1 just 
want a normal life, a quiet life," he says, but, 

1 1 the Americans have no reason to come to my cpuntry. 
We have our own problfems we can solve," 

Would he like the liberation forces to win? Vu 
replies, "We are all Vietnamese." 

Three years ago, Vu enlisted' in the South Viet- 
namese navy, to avoid being drafted ipto the army. 

He served six months in a Saigon boot camp. Then he 
was taught English by the Americans fqr six months, 
and shipped out with 500 Vietnamese to San Qr.fego and 
San Franfcisco for special electronics training, Vu 
was stationed at the Treasure Island ^laval Base in 
Sau Francisco Bay when he decided to desert. It was 
becoming clear that as spon as the Vietnamese had 
mastered the required skills, theyrwould be returned 
to Vietnam^ to replace wi thd rawi ng U $ . ground trooc;>. 

Vu came to Canada legally as a visitor in Jan 
uary, ^971 -and applied fo r residency throug! norma 
channels. An invalid passport has been the only rea- 
son given for his rdject'on by Canadian off', dais' t 
However, now that Vu is to be deported, the Canad ; ar 
governfient is quickly arranging for his passport to 
be validated by the South Vietnamese embassy in Wash- 
ington. Once the passport is val ; dated he can be 
placed on a "one-way" flight out of the country 

The Canadian government is preparted to get Vc 
a passport to deport him. It is not prepared '"to get 
him a passport to stay in Canada, or to let him re- 
main there without a passport 


broke the story, other media across Canada have 
begun covering the case and Vu is "becoming a cause 
.elebre. In spite of this, Vu's last official hope 
lies in a final appeal to the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada, which isn't likely to be granted. 

Public pressure is the only force which can 
still help Vu, who is a classic example of a politi- 
cal refugee fleeing an inhumane government. The 
American people can help by writing to Canada's 
Minister of Manpower and Immigration, Bryce Mackafey 
n Ottawa, “who is the federal minister in charge 
of Vu's case, demanding that he be allowed to 
ema in in Canada . 
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■THt MORE REPRESSION, THE STRONGER THE STRUGGLE": 

psp's newspaper Offices bombed in Puerto rico 

NEW YORK (LNS)-- The offices of C lar i dad , 
the official newspaper organ of the Puerto Rican 
Socialist Party (PSP) were bombed on May 18 in 
San Jpan, Puerto Rico. An explosive device went off 
on a window sill of the administrative offices of 
the paper, causing limited damage to the building 
and office equipment. A second bomb, placed at the 
door steps of the editorial 6ffices never went off 
thanks to the quick intervention of neighbors, who 
called the fire department and the police following 
the first explosion. 

This is the second such bombing of C 1 ar i dad 1 s 
offices and another in a series of attempts to si- 
lence the paper through violence. In February, 1970 
the editorial office or the paper was burned down 
through use of an incendiary bomb. 

This time, the explosive device was a pipe 
bomb, of limited explosive potential, but great 
anti-personnel effects since it goes off scattering 
fragments of the pipe that contained the explosives. 
Damages were estimated at $200. 

C 1 ar i dad , backed by ample evidence, has repeat- 
edly revealed how right wjng terrorism in Puerto 
Rico is directly control ldil by high government of- 
ficials, prominent members of Governor Luis Ferre's 
New Progressive Party. Among those identified as 
linked to terrorist activities are the mayor and 
superintendent of police of San Juan, Puerto Rico's 
capital city. 

Four days before the blast, Clar i dad had com- 
nented in one of its columns that the FBI chief in 
Puerto Rico, Clark Anderson, had recently been heard 
to say that "we have several surprises in store fpr 
Clari dad" . 

But, as one of the slogans of the PSP goes, 

"the more the repression, the stronger the struggle." 

—30— 
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"The few who prof i t from the labor of the 
masses want to organize the workers into an army 
which will protect the interests of the capitalists," 

Helen Keller, 1916 


Since the GRAPE. Vancouver's alternative 


paper , 
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NEWPORT HARBOR "MINED": 

THE "NLF" ISSUES STATEMENT 

All Hands Abandon Ship/ LI BE RAT I ON News Service 

NEWPORT, R.I. (LNS)--On Saturday morning, May 
20, Newporters awoke to find their harbor "mined" 
with what appeared to be red and black round ob- 
j ects . 

Three newspaper offices, The Providence Journ al > 
The Newport Daily News , and All Hands Abandon Ship 
received identical notes, apparently slipped under 
the doors, signed by the "NLF"- -Newport Liberation 
Front. The note, addressed to "Dear Citizens of 
Newport" said that the mines would be deactivated if 
the following conditions were met: 

,r 1 . Stop the war in Vietnam 

2. Get the Navy out of Newport. 

3 . Release all prisoners of war (Newport sail- 
ors second class and below). 

If these conditions are met y there can be an 
immediate ceasefire and the implementation of the fol- 
lowing two-point peace plan: 

l % Witndraw all American forces from Southeast 

Asia . 

2. An internationally supervised plebiscite to 
insure free elections in the United States . 

HAPPY ARMED FARCES DAY ! 

THE NLF 

(NEWPORT LIBERATION FRONT) " 

People went down to check it out and saw be- 
tween 25 and 30 red and black balloons strung across 
the Newport Harbor half-mile entrance between Goat 
Island and Fort Adams, 

At noon, an explosion occurred aboard a 280 foot 
barge, carrying a cargo of 900,000 gallons of gaso- 
line, the Chester A. Poling, 

After the explosion police freaked out. Two 
divers from the Explosive Ordinance Disposal Team 
at the Quonset Point Naval Air Station were summoned 
by the Coast Guard to check and remove the "mines", 
while the Coast Guard and the Newport Harbormaster 
kept all craft away from the "mined" area. Search 
of the area turned up about 30 medium-sized red and 
black toy balloons anchored to the bottom with bricks 
and string. There were no explosives, and all the 
"mines" were removed. 

The Coast Guard reported that the explosion ap- 
parently was caused by an electrical malfunction 
which ignited gasoline fumes in a forward motor loom 

About 10 pm Saturday night, an All Hands At) an 
don Ship staff member discovered a second communion 
tion apparently slipped under the door. The commun- 
ication read in part: 

,f Dear Citizens of Newport: 

Hi . This is us again. Well this a as beer, on 
interesting day y hasn't it? The Harbormaster y the 
Newport Police , the Navy Underwater Demolition : Yewi. 
the New York Times y the FBI y the Coast Guard . . . 
even the Newport Daily Snooze. Amazing y the amount 
of stir a few balloons can make. 


Maybe you nave some questions--like y who are 
we? Arc we dcon.gerous? Why'd we pull a stunt like 
that? 

First of all> we're not an organization ("NLF" 
just had a nice ring to it.) We f re just a group 
of friends y who are really sick of this war. Some 
of us have fought in it 3 some of us are in the 
Navy and might have to. 

We're not violent--at least y not against other 
people who* like us y just want to live like human 
beings. Nixon — well . . . The reason why we laid 
the "mines" was just to try to give people around 
here a small feeling of what the people in the 
seaport cities in Vietnam felt like when they woke 
up one morning to find their harbors mined . Some- 
times we have to try to get inside other people's 
rrri-nds and lives to see that they're just like us y 
not anonymous ' gooks" — lotta racism in this war . 

And then that barge blew up. Lordy y you think 
you were surprised ■! Everybody thought that the 
barge had hit one of the mines and exploded. A 
few hours later it's discovered that the explosion 
had nothing to do with us — it was just faulty equip- 
ment on the ship . Why would we have done something 
that endangered a bunch of sailors y just working 
folks like ourselves? 

Buty anyway y there we were for a few hours * 
with everybody thinking that mccybe the harbor real- 
ty Was mined* and a ship was just blown up. Fretty 
scary y huh? But God * people y stop and tnink a min- 
ute . 

We picked May 20 because that's Armed Forces 
Day y the day the military celebrates its militarism 
each year y and the day thousands of GIs and sailors 
around the world are protesting that militarism 
and that war (and that time left in the 'service' .) 
There were demonstrations all across the country 
today y and so we picked today for our action , 

We 're sorry if we caused anyone any inconven- 
ience y but y you know * there 's a war on . Flease 
think about it. 

Our love y 
The NLF" 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT PUERTO RICO 

NEW YORK (LNS)--As everyone knows, Puerto Rico 
is officially a "free, associated state" of the 
United Statcs-'but in fact it is in no way different 
from a colony as far as control goes. There is no 
elected member of the U.S. Congress from Puerto 
Rico and as far as economic independence .. 

Puerto Rico buys more than $2 5 billion worth 
of goods from the U.S. each year while tac U S. 
buys only $1 billion worth from Puerto Rico. And 
Eli i s $1 billion is returned to U S companies who 
actually control around 85% of the Puerto Rican 
economy . 

According to the Puerto Rican government, in 
1909, 9.2 % of the families in Puerto Rico earned 
over $10,000 a year while 05 8% earned less than 
$5 N ) i i : 1 1 ! i c a : i n g j g c heap jsb o r * upp ly attractive to 
!!av 25, 19 72 /U.S firms -30- 
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[Note to editors: See graphics section for photos 
to go with this story.) 

"HONEYWELL GO TO HELL": 

PROTESTS MOUNT AGAINST MANUFACTURER OF- 
ANTIPERSONNEL WEAPONS 

LIBERATION News Service 

” (Antipersonnel weapons) are designed to destroy 
or obstruct personnel." 

— United States Air Force Dictionary 

"Honeywell does not manufacture a weapon to 
be used against civilians." 

— James H. Binger, Honeywell Board 
Chairman, May 3, 1970 

"Sao Luum Ma was my daughter. She was 28 years 
old, and had three children. She was ity last-born 
child, and I loved her ver much. She was killed in 
August, 1969 about 11 AM. We were in our shelter 
in the forest and my daughter was nursing her chil- 
dren. Suddenly jets came over and dropped large bombs. 
My daughter ran with two of her children, hoping 
to make it to a trench. But she was hit by bomb 
fragments. She fell, crushing her three-year-old 
beneath her. Her seven -year- old was in great pain 
for the next few days. We tried to cure him, but 
he di ec i, n 

— Interview with a Laotian woman, 
July L, 1971 

NEW YORK (LNS)--Ovei fifty people, members of 
New York area third world groups, marched on Honey- 
well Inc.’s New York office May 22 in the latest of 
a series of nationwide protests leveled at the 
company’s continued production of antipersonnel 
weapons for use in Indochina. The demonstration 
created quite a stir in the midst of Manhattan’s 
late afternoon business rush with large, bright 
African Liberation, NLF, and Puerto Rican flags, 
chants of "Honeywell Go To Hell" and "Muerte a\ 
Imperialismo" and loudspeaders blaring the sounds 
of bombing attacks. 

Honeywell Inc , which ranked 53 on the 1971 
Fortune list of the 500 largest industrial corpor- 
at ions with total sales of almost $2 billion, does 
a woping business in the manufacture, sale, leasing, 
and service of computers and related equipment. 

And the company is no slouch in the defense 
arena. Honeywell ranked 22 on the list of the top 
100 military contractors of 1971, It’s government 
contracts for military research and production to- 
taled $236-6 million last year and accounted for 
12% of its total sales. 

As James H Binger, Honeywell’s chairman said 
at the 1971 Annual Meeting, "We have military for- 
ces in the field to be supplied, and so long as 
this action continues, Honeywell intends to furnish 
material support . " 

And Honeywell has done more than its share to 
furnish that support. General Westmoreland, in a 
speech before the Association of the Army on Oct. 

4, 1969, spoke glowingly of "a battlefield of the 
future, (where) forces will be located, tracked, 
and targeted almost instantaneously through the 
use of data links, computer assisted intelligence 
evaluation, and automated fire control." 

Long before that speech however, Honeywell had 
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begun to make the general's dream a reality- -and to 
pocket that federal (read: your) money. Computer 
warfare was first tested in 1966 in a program in 
Laos called IGLOO WHITE and in early 1968, it was 
tried out in South Vietnam at the battle of Khe Sanh . 

It’s the "Automated Battlefield"--complex elec- 
tronic systems capable of inflicting incredible dam- 
age to people and land without the loss of American 
fighting men. Or, as General Westmoreland put it: 

"Machines and technology are permitting economy 
of manpower on the battlefield. But the future offers 
even more possibilities for economy. I am confident 
the American people expect this country to take 
full advantage of its technology- -to welcome and 
applaud the develooments that will replace, where 
ever possible, the man with the machine " 

In the face of rising sentiment here in the U.S. 
against the war, it is clear that the Pentagon sees 
an advantage in replacing men with machines. Nixon 
calls it "Vietnamization"--the withdrawal of more 
and more GIs while at the same time intensifying 
the war by means of the electronic battlefield and 
expanding the role of ARVN . 

Unfortunately, the people of Southeast Asia have 
no machines to take the brunt of the automated war- 
fare for them. The Kennedy Subcommittee on Refugees 
reported in April, 1971 that "In this year 1971, more 
civilians are being killed and wounded in the three 
countries of Indochina and more refugees made than 
at any time in history. Most of the casualties are 
caused and people made refugees by American and Al- 
lied military activity.” 

A refugee from the Plain of Jars in Laos said, 
"There wasn't a night when* we thought we’d live until 
morning . u 

The automated battlefield as developed by Honey- 
well, works something like this: Tiny sensor-detec- 
tors are scattered throughout the countryside by 
aircraft. They lodge inconspicuously in the ground 
or are hidden by water or mud , These sensors then 
broadcast any sounds, smells, vibrations, etc, to 
a surveillance plane patrolling the area, which re- 
lays the signals to a centralized ground control 
station in Thailand. There, IBM 360-65 Computers 
determine whether or not to order an air strike. 

If the decision is to strike, automatic commands 
are then transmitted to the computerized aircraft 
F-4 fighter bombers, AC130 "flying destroyers" 
with heavy cannon and machine gun weaponry, and B-52 
bombers do the dirty work neat and clean and all 
automatical ly . 

The U.S. swears that this computerized warfare 
is only intended for use against military personnel 
(The U.S. Air Force Manual "Fundamentals of Weapons 
Systems" says, "A military target is any person, 
thing, idea, entity, or location selected for des- 
truction, inactivation, or rendering nonusuable with 
weapons which will reduce or destroy the will of 
the enemy to resist.”) 

But the overriding fact- about these electronic 
sensors is that they make no distinction between 
soldiers, animals or peasants workingin a rice field. 
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HONIi YIVLLL IN BRIEF 

Honeywell, most well-known for its computers, xts 

world headquarters in Minneapolis, Minnesota and is -..at 
state's largest employer. In the United States, the company 
or its subsidiaries operate SO plants., laboratories, and 
warehouses in l 1 states and 250 sales, service and adminis- 
trative offices in 47 states and'Pucrto Rico, 

Internationally, Honeywell has settled down m no coun- 


tries throughout Latin America, Canada, Europe, 
Africa, the Far East, and Australia, and 4l°o of 
employees are overseas 


Attacks on the company's policy of investment n south 
Africa prompted this official statement m August, i ' 1 - • 

"The United, States , to continue to be economically strong, 
must maintain a major position in international trade 
We should not compound our problems voluntarily by ret using 
to trade with countries whose policies are not in accord 
with ours... We believe that South African trade per se 
Should not be a factor in measuring American corporate re- 
sponsibi lity 

Honeywell's Board of Directors follows a pattern si- 
milar to all large corporations --board members do not limit 
their activities to Honeywell, but instead are involved in 
many other big businesses. For instance Paul S, Gerot, hon- 
orary chairman of Pilisbury, Inc. is on the boards of North- 
western Bell Telephone, Groce z*y Manufacturers of Ameiica, 
and Supervalue Stores just to name a few. 

Or Eugene J McXeejy, retired president of AT&T who 
sits on the board of Consoldiated Electronic Industries 
Corp., Continental Oi J Co and the Travelers Insurance Co. 
Other men serve on the boards of General Mills, Goodyear 
fire and Rubber Co., Campbell Soup Co., Allied Chemical 
Canada, LTD., and the Brazilian Light and Power Corp. 


Russel Kogut , an Assault Helicopter pilot whose 
testimony is recorded m the Congressional Record 
April 6, 1971. describes this sensitive system 
which is used in every division in Vietnam' 

"I was flying north near a village called Ban 
Dong on a sniffer mission. For anybody not familiar 
wrth it, this is a de'xce which detects ammonia 
scent emitted by humans it j s also emitted by mon- 
keys, When they get a high enough count, they would 
bomb it, and either get monkeys or VC by their book. 

It is highly unlikely that the area is inhab- 
ited only by monkeys or so] dices. 

To supplement its electronic battlefield, l!one> 
well has a whole host of miniaturised antipersonnel 
devices Their purpose, as f he army so tersely 
puts it--"area denial." Jhere arc ’Guava" bomb let .-> , 
GRAVEL mines i W'AAPM fwbde Area Personnel Mines], 
fuzes, SPIW (Special Purpose Individual Weapons] 
and gas bombs- -ail Honeywell products and all aimeu 
at terrorizing the civilian populace contrary to 
Board Chairman Binge c's cl ana that "Honeywell does 
not manufacture a weapon to be used against civil- 
ians 


lake for instance rhe Honeywell "Guava bomb 
(which incident l ai 1 y the government has stock-pile*, 
so many of that it has recently discontinued Hon- 
eywell's contract and is now encouraging the com- 
pany to produce a more powerful substitute., the 
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BLU-63J . The Guava bomblet is a hollow, 
soft-shell spherical casing about 3" in 
diameter which contains from 300 to 600 
at steel pellets Hundreds of these bomblets 

..ipuny are packed into a dispensing unit the size 

1 . lt , of a 750 pound bomb (one aircraft can re- 

" nls ~ lease 20-25 of these dispensing units at 

once) . 

C0U1 '~ Guavas explode in mid-air and by the 

'■ uC j S (1 * time the speeding steel balls have hit the 
’ ground, they’re traveling at the speed of 

bullets. One plane load can cover an area 
.1 south larger than several football fields 

The steel balls have no effect on mil- 
it ary structures- -they can't pierce cement 
and can penetrate earthen or sandbag bunk- 
Llbing ers only to a depth of two or three inches . 

u But they can do a job on human flesh- 

) re- Robert Crichton, discussing Frank 

Harvey's Air War: Vietnam in the New York 
Review of Books pointed out that during 
surgery, "a victim, if hit in the stomach 
J j lmit is simply slit from the top of the stomach 

:d in to the bottom and the contents of the stomach 

emptied out on a table and fingered through 
. 1 ort for ' frags ' .When the sorting is done the 

entrails are replaced and the stomach is 
sewed back up like a football 

Another Honeywell brainstorm was the 
7 C GRAVEL mine, called the Leaf Mine by the 

' 0 ‘ Vietnamese because it is colored to suit the 

'^ r brown leaves on the ground- It is a small 

cloth Square about 3" on a side and is seeded 
by helicopter or spread from the ground by 

___ -J hand. GRAVEL is supposeldy an anti-truck 

mine, but according to Air Force Major Ray- 
mond Anderson, "GRAVEL will blow a man’s foot off, but 
it will not blow a hole in a truck tire " 

Honeywell has not been able to ignore the mounting 
criticism of its war production though no doubt it 
would like to. In a statement read to radio and tele- 
vision reporters before the Honeywell Annual Meeting 
in 1970, Chairman Binger responded petulan t ly to 
attacks by saying, "We have been criticized because it 
is not a humane weapon . But we don’t see that this is 
really the question. Of course, we at Honeywell cannot 
prescribe the levels of defensive power this country 
should have nor can we or any other single individual 
or company arbitrarily decide on the kinds of weapons 
that should or should not be produced " 

More to the point however is Honeywell's intent 
to flow with federal funds no matter where or what for. 

In an obvious attempt to distract public atten- 
tion away from the war work, Honeywell has recently 
tried to push its "social concern" m other areas, 
particularly pollution control Honeywell executive 
vice-president Ed son W Spencer, emphasized that 
"once the nation's economy is on a full peace-time 
footing, our country's social priorities present 
some of the most exciting opportunities for company 
growth " 


But there are people who axe determined not to 
allow Honeywell to slip out from under criticism of 
Lheir complicity with the war in Indochina The 
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Women's Strike for Peace has organized "Boycott Hon- 
eywell" campaigns on both local and national levels 
and Clergy and Laymen Concerned- as well as other 
church organizations have been persistent in their 
harassment of company executives and stockholders 1 
meetings . 

But perhaps the most consistent work has been 
done by the Honeywell Project, a group of anti-war 
people from Minneapolis that came together in 1968. 

They supply speakers, literature with very de- 
tailed information about Honeywell and the "Auto- 
mated Battlefield" and films too, all designed to 
expose Honeywell to the public. You can get in 
touch with them by writing the Honeywell Project, 

529 Cedar Ave, S, Minneapolis, Minn, 55404 or call 
(612) 336-1581 . 

-30- 

[Thanks to the Honeywell Project and the Corporate 
Information Center] . 

ARMED FARCES DAY* '72: 

GIs PROTEST THE MILITARY AND THE WAR FROM COAST TO 
COAST 

NEW YORK (LNS)--For quite a number of years, 
Armed Forces Day- -which always comes around the end 
of May- -has been an excuse for the military to have 
a full day to revel in super-patriotism and Birch- 
ite breastbeating. There are off- and on-base par- 
ades, filled with glittering military bands and 
speeches by local versions of General Curtis Lemay. 

But over the last few years the GI movement 
has been growing. At bases all over the country, 

GIs and their supporters have sponsored Armed Farces 
Day counter-activities or demonstrations at the 
same time as the superhawk festivities. In 1970 
and 71 Armed Farces Day activities forced the Penta- 
gon to cancel their traditional, official parades 
and ceremonies at 30 bases. 

With the present escalation of the war, where 
many units at bases were put on alert, May 20 this 
year was more of the same. In New York, for example, 
the annual parade was called off by the parade spon- 
sors, the Military Order of the World Wars. They 
said in a statement: "Current conditions are not 

right. We see no reason to expose innocent citizens 
to any dangers." The spokesman for the group (nat- 
urally a 100% backer of the Nixon war policy) said 
that they expected large anti-war demonstrations 
and feared that "some nut will throw something and 
maybe kill four or five babies sitting on the curb." 

GIs coming out to demonstrate against the milit- 
ary and the Vietnam war take large risks. Many have 
to go AWOL to do it and risk time in the brig. That's 
why the extensiveness of their protests is so im- 
pressive . 

Mt . Home Idaho heid their Armed Farces Day on 
May 13- -the day the official demonstration (which 
was later canceled) was sfcheduled for, Men were re- 
stricted to the base from the 1 night before. The 
base commander borrowed two army helicopters and 
had 2x4 pianks with spikes in them laid across 
the road to give any cars flat tires. Three very 


active GIs were given major disciplinary write-ups 
which were rescinded after large protest Five 
hundred people (including 200 GIs) and Vietnam 
Vets demonstrated anyway. They marched 10 miles 
from the Covered Wagon Coffeehouse to the base and 
had a teach-m. GIs, a representative from the 
Portland VVAW and Dr. Eli Pfeiffer, an expert on 
the edplogical damage to Vietnam spoke. 

* x * 

A week later on May 20 demonstrations took 
place on bases across the country 

Near Chicago, at. the Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Center and the Glenview Naval Air Station, 

3,000 people, including 500 GIs, rallied. People 
marched around the Naval Training Center and ral- 
lied at the edge of the base. An active duty GI 
spoke. He had "flunked" inspection Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday Speakers also included Rising 
Up Angry and the Black Panther Party, Lifers tried 
to harass the demonstration 

Last year the Glenview Drum and Bugle Corps 
participated but this year they were shipped out , 
Sailors on riot-duty were "practicing" across from 
the demonstration. Between two hundred and four 
hundred people from the Hospital Corp School were 
restricted to base. 

Demonstrations in the past have been so ef- 
fective that this year there was no official dem- 
onstration. 

•x * * 

At Ft. Bragg in North Carolina, 150 GIs and 
vets joined in a spirited rally, march and motor- 
cade. It ended with a picnic at a park outside of 
town. The town was deserted as they marched through 
but about 50 black mothers and students joined on 
the way. Speakers at the picnic included Dr, Ho- 
ward Levy, who was jailed after refusing to train 
Green Berets for Vietnam; Arthur Vine from the 
Black Workers Congress; and people from the Viet- 
nam Veterans Against the War (VVAW) . 

At the same time the official Armed Forces 
Day was going off--10,000 men (two out of the three 
battalions) were called out for: precision marching 
and parades. The show was nicknamed "Exotic* Dan- 
cer" „ At the same time for men who weren't invol- 
ved in the spectacle, there were ads on the radio 
about the "free bus to Myrtle Beach for GIs" 

X X 

At Travis Air Force Base in Suisun City, Calif., 
300-400 GIs--the largest GI participation so far, 
came out to join the* demons tration . The official 
events scheduled for the day were canceled. There 
were also lots of security police around the demon- 
stration which rallied at the main gate People 
talked to car passengers on the road and leafleted. 
Speakers included GIs, a Vietnamese student and 
Jane Fonda. 

X * * 

In Massachusetts at Ft Devons , the Ft. Devons 
United Front had four days of actions. Included 
was setting up on Friday a counter-exhibit of anti- 
war materials just across from the mam gate On 
Saturday, 300 GIs from both Ft. Devons and Hascom 
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and community people marched to the base carrying 
coffins Since the base was open for the official 
celebration, demonstrators moved on base where VVAW 
did guerrilla theater. Twenty-five people were ar> 
rested--they were later released. Speakers at the 
rally included active-duty GIs, the VVAW, South 
Vietnamese student Nguyen Ho Chan and Professors 

Howard Zinn and Noam Chomsky. 

^ * 

At. Ft. Campbell 200-300 people (about halt of 
them GIs) marched down the highway to the mam gate. 
Active-duty GIs, people from WAV/ and Dave Dell Lag 
er spoke at the rally A VVAW person and a Cl or- 
ganizer were caught on the base but were let go. 

* A * 

At Ft. Hood in Texas 300 people (200 of them 
GIs) rallied near the Oleo Strut GI Coffee House. 

They had trouble getting a rally permit-- they had 
to get a Federal Court Order to get one. Some 
troops had been giver, riot training while many were 
given three day passes to keep them away from the 
demonstrations . 

At Ft. Dix in New Jersey, close to 1,000 people 
participated m a rainstorm that set a record for 
that date. The group rallied at Ft. McGuire Air 
Force Base and marched to Ft. Dix. The official 
Armed Forces Day had been cancelled and the men had 
been restricted to base so those who wanted to take 
part had to go AWOL. There was heavy security which 
was for the most part concealed. The homes of base 
officers were sealed off with barbed wire. On base 
a detention center was set up and GIs were ordered 
to carry M-16s "to defend the base". 

At the rally a WAG and active-duty GIs spoke. 
Other speakers included Tom Chase of the Camp McCoy 
3, Muhammud Kenyatta, John Herndon, a self- retired 
Vietnam Vet and a Vietnamese student. 

x »■ * 

In Monterey Calif at Ft. Ord, 400 people in- 
cluding 150 vets and 50-100 GIs rallied. Booths 
were set up where the rally was held to educate 
people on the war. The group marched to Presidio-- 
where in 1069 men m the stockade sat down in pro- 
test of a killing of another Gi m the stockade 
There, vets and GIs turned in eheir metals and dis- 
charge papers and threw a coffin over the fence. 

There was heavy security on the base- -lots of GIs 
were on riot duty and the official Armed Forces Day 
was cancelled 

k X * 

In Dayton Ohio at the Wright -Patterson An 
Force Base, the planned m rch was denied a parade 
permit so finally it was decided to inarch down 
sidewalk The line ol march extended for four DjOcI; . 

Fifty men from VVAlv tried tu get on ba- e but 
they were stopped violently by guards. 

All leaves had been cancelled and men were put 
on riot duty. The Armed Forces Day was cancel led. 

Speakers at the rally included George Smith, 
who was captured by the NLf; Tony S cob lick of th° 
Harrisburg ?, and Bill Marsha) 1, a black double 

amputee and Michigan regional coordinator of VVAW 
-*• *■ 

At McGill Ail Force Base i. n Tampa, Fla., there 
was a car caravan to the base gates and a rally 

Local speaker-* addres sed a crowd of about 150 . 
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At Peace Air Force Base and Portsmouth Nav- 
al Station in N.H., there was a high-spirited 
crowd of 300 despite the rain. There was a rally 
across from the naval prison from which demonstra- 
tors left to march through town to the Federal 
Building where there was a people ? s trial of West- 
moreland and Nixon. They were convicted and put 
in stocks. Later the crowd burned an effigy. 

Local speakers including both GIs and community 
groups addressed the crowd. 

•A- X -*• 

At Westover Air Force Base which has been the 
scene ot many recent demonstrations, there was a 
"People’s Holiday". One hundred- fifty joined in 
the big picnic, at the GI center because of rain 
The official day was canceled because of lack of 
planes for the air show-- they * re all in Vietnam- 

y k X 

At Ft. Lust in m Virginia there was a picnic 
outside the main gate followed by a picnic and 
teachin . 

k k * 

At Cherry Pt . Marine Air Corps Station m 
North Carolina they held their first demonstra- 
tion ever. One hundred twenty people marched to 
the gate and held a rally. The Brass put every - 
one on extra duty but at the official air show, 

GIs parachuted out of planes dumping leaflets 
about the GI demonstration 

* k * 

At Kirtland Air Force Base, the Sandia Army 
Base and the Manzawa Army Base m New Mexico, 
even before the demonstration, GIs who had parti- 
cipated m other demonstrations and the planning 
of the Armed Farces Day were harassed The GI 
who signed the parade permit was threatened with 
being sent to Vietnam if he continued his parti- 
cipation. Another GI who spoke at other* demon- 
strations recently was assigned to 24 -hour duty 
7 days a week to stop him from being active One 

hundred fifty people came out anyway. 

* •* *• 

At Ft. Bliss in Texas GIs were put on re- 

striction. Fifty got out anyway and listened to 
local speakers at a rally 

* * r 

At Long Beach Naval Station there was a ral- 
ly cf 200 at a park which was followed by a march 
which wound through Long- Beach This was just 
one of many demonstrations which had taken place 
there in recent days Most of the GIs had been 
shipped out or were on a one day shakedown exer- 
cise. The crowd , including many students from 
long Beach State College, leafleted along the way 

A * * 

In San Diego the VVAW and the Black Service- 

mans Caucus tried to get into the official Armed 
Forces Day parade and were turned down. They 
then entered themselves as the "San Marcos Drum 
and Bugle Corps" and were accepted. They chanted 
slogans on the way. The parade was also infiltra- 
ted by a spectators contingent which joined the 

Bugle Corps. Following it was a rally and picnic 
* -* * 

At the Li Toro Maxine Air Station at Santa 

An a Calif, the whole base was closed off and all 
GIs restricted to base Five hundred civilians 
demonstrated -30- 
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"THEY DO IT IN VIETNAM, ALL OVER THE WORLD I" 

GREEN BERETS INVADE NEW MEXICO 

NEW MEXICO (LNS) --"We come among you not for 
your injury, but for your benefit.” When U.S. Ge- 
neral Stephen Kearny first invaded the Mexican 
State of New Mexico in 1821 he followed the Santa 
Fe Trail down into the territory, uttering, those 
words along the way. And now, in the true spirit 
of their ancestors, the Green Berets have set out 
to invade New Mexico. The green Berets, set up 
by President John Kennedy have made headlines a- 
round the world with their counter-insurgency oper- 
ations in Vietnam and Latin America. 

It is slightly different now, though.. lhe plan 
is for the Green Berets to get their basic medical 
training along the Trail, using poor Chicano and 
Indian families as guinea pigs. Men will be para- 
chuted into San Miguel County's mountains where 
they will round up poor people and examine them as 
part of their Special Forces ’’medical training.” 

"If someone cuts himself real bad, why, they 
can patch him up,” explained Sgt. John P. Pardieu, 
the U.S. Army recruiting officer in Las Vegas, and 
the man who dreamed up the idea. "And the community 
can see the people who are [sic] protecting them, 
these Special Forces. You can sleep better at night, 
as the saying goes.” 

The project is divided into -- the by now fa- 
miliar labels -- Phase I and Phase II* Phase I will 
consist of the Special Forces moving on foot through 
San Miguel County where the men will e- amine local 
poor people on the route and in the villages. Du- 
ring Phase II, Green Berets will be airlifted into 
San Miguel County where they will set up temporary 
field clinics to examine the people of the area. 

Phase II includes first aid, general examination 
(they will tell people to go to a doctor) and mid- 
wifery (delivering babies) 

The current operation has not been reported 
at all in the establishment press. Although Sgt. 
Pardieu publicly announced the operation at a mee- 
ting of the San Miguel Health Planning Council, of 
which he is a member, he asked that no public dis- 
cussion be carried out about it. He insists, also, 
that he is not handling the situation through the 
National Guard or any other governmental machine, 
but that President Nixon himself is taking charge 
of the matter. 

Whatever his official role may be, Sgt. Pardieu 
is more than willing to discuss the situation with 
other interested people "'Hie Army is trying to 
make a stronger effort to get into community action. 
IVith this new Volunteer army, it's a whole new ball 
game, so to speak ... These Special Forces aie profes- 
sionals . ” 

A oarticular concern of Pardieu's is the topic 
of midwifery and how it will affect people. He says 
that women shouldn't be afraid to go to Green Berets 
for help delivering their babies because, ’’they do 
it in Vietnam, all over the world!” 

-30- 
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10,000 DEMONSTRATORS WELCOME NIXON TO .. 

AUSTRIA WITH CRIES OF "NIXON, HURLS : 'N ■’ ! ’’ 

Rita Act/ LIBERATION News Service 

SALZBERG, Austria (LNS)-- President Nixon re- 
ceived h stormy* welcome here in Salzberg, the first 
leg of his journey to Moscow, as Austrian and Amer- 
ican demonstrators, including American GIs and vets, 
succeeded in outwitting massed Austrian police and 
army units to temporarily occupy the landing strip 
o f S a 1 zb c r g A j rp o r t , 

Only brutal police charges succeeded ini clear- 
ing some of the 1500 demonstrators from the air- 
field. Other demonstrators succeeded in remaining 
hidden at the airport after Nixon’s plane landed. 

His motorcade was greeted with cries of "Nixon, 
Murderer!” as it left the airport. 

All the previous afternoon a broad front of 
demonstrators including people from the Communist 
Party, socialist youth groups, Maoist and Marxist- 
Leninist groups, marched in the streets, some 10,000 
strong. Despite stringent controls at the Austrian 
boarder, American civilians, GIs and vets from 
nearby West Germany succeeded in coming to Austria 
to join the demonstration. 

Speakers denounced the participation of Aus- 
trian police who, along with Army CID, tried to 
prevent American GIs from coming to Salzberg. Many 
GIs were stopped at the border and sent back to 
Ge rmany . 

One of the GIs said, "We can apparently go to 
Vietnam but not to Salzberg?” The Austrian police 
marked the passports of expelled Americans to aid 
the CID in identifying them later. 

--30-- 
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BOMB BLASTS U.S. ARMY HEADQUARTERS EUROPE 

HEIDELBERG, West Germany (LNS)-- At 6:10 on 
the evening of May 24 two large bombs exploded 
inside Campbell Barracks, the headquarters of the 
U.S, Army-Europe, One captain, one Specialist 7 
and one Specialist 5 are known dead. Another per- 
son bay have been killed Three soldiers and two 
army wives w e re s 1 i gh 1 1 y w oun de d , 

Since an explosion which killed a Lieutenant 
Colonel at another U.S. base in Frankfurt earlier 
this month , army posts in West Germany have been 
under tight security. Therefore military personnel 
do not exclude the possibility that the latest bombs 
were placed on post with the assistance of GIs. 

It is certain that the bombs were timed to 
explode after most personnel had left the post. 
Campbell barracks is only a headquarters unit 
it has no residential barracks 

Gl reaction to the bombing was mixed- As to 
the captain, some GIs said "one pig less.” And 
few of them seemed to be too sorry about the 
Specialist 7 (another lifer) cither. 

- - 30 - - 

| thanks to Rita- Act in West Germany for this phoned- 
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All power to the peopled imagination I 
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Top: Cambodian soldier, one of Lon Ncl’s troops, carrying Heads of "Vjct Cong” guerrillas 
Credit Torch/LNS 




Top: The Ocean Beach (iucrnll-- 'lh^a»,:v i’roujn - • ■ 
Beach, California. r lhe bank has been 1'/ 
announced the mining of North V'i ctna/uV < ' . * : . ^ 
hours, barricading intersection... with oujm "... 
raising the NLP flag Ihcn / r.' ,r po.l . .'e ':•■> ... N 
four people 
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on May 11. after Nixon 
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oniiing tne American flag and 
i ir. ) ", * r j j L n s s emb y and arresting 
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’ ; . - rj ;t jii <■ > i C'> r n ^ so^die'i r .ding i e two tanks of: an 
f,v- a prices Ci edit Vietnam News Agency / LNS 

1 To7 2 more . . . 






Top: Cambodian guerrillas exchange pointers or- C/eJic Vietnam magacme/LNS 

See story on page 1 of this packet 
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TOP: Barricade in front .■! in-. ; t ; . v - 

See story y>agc J1 l recLl ica. -,.p ;• x / . 
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Try telling the lady she'll 
have to start washing by hand. 


Mom's apple pie is radioactive 
So is Mom. 



T ry explaining to the lady how her electricity is needed to light 
another kindergarten Or to run an elevator tn the new hospital addition 
"Fine." she'll say "Let s make more electricity " 

And that's about it As there are more and moreof us to use 
more electricity, it's either make more or tell the lady she 
can't have all the electricity she wants An unthinkable idea to 
most people 

But there are going to be more of us About 30 million 
more in just the next ten years, according to the Bureau 
of the Census This means new homes by the millions 
Hospitals Schools Whole new communities 

The demand for more electricity will be further 
boosted by our growing desire to dean America's house 
The air. the water, our cities, our countryside 
Each job will take lots of energy And if not versatile 
electric energy then what’ 

These needs must be anticipated by as much 
as ten years to allow tor the careful planning 
and construction of the necessary power plants 
and transmission lines 

Our country’s ability to do the work 
that nooda to bo don* will dopond 
on an adoquato supply of oloctHctty. 

Tharp's no timo to waato. 

Naw generating facilities must bo 
built, and built In a way competible 
with our environment. 

Wa’II continue working to do this. 

But wo nood your understanding 
today to moot tomorrow’s nooda. 

Tho people at your Invoator-Ownod 
Electric Light and Power Companies.' 
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expose us to 


I rn, ike her a d>ingo"".s 

UiSl naturally every 

,ltlli In your 'mines 

r riii'il*. for more 

.i fur lii, it |>ower pi, I'd 

'Arir*i Or you**. Of l(jf 1 r • ,r 1 
i.V I ,a *iljtl"i.ll* 

•, ,**■ I'ltrr'Ml exposure 
I" averaging ,’S 

I unit of rrir.i'. dement 
1 i|l^*ffpa f r»l r^fl'illi. ir r 
inti |l'|. 11 , 1111 ' add .Inol'-er 

nsrnir rays horn '.jiir e 

|rr>ij*u| Ad m,l'irrr*i-, 
the tngner (I e e'ev dir.' 


you .ve.it the >"gner (he exposure 
All exposures < o''*.'drred each 
Aoi nr ayer ages almut I 2b milli 
rem% of o, -dur.il radiation annually 
Now ' riw atjoijl a n jr le.ir power 
plant ’ I'resent operating experience 
tells US ir-.'. a person hying anywhere 
in (he virirulyol j typ>ra< nuClM' pOwpr 
[liar. I ,’A i./mrs a day trjr .1 lull year 
wniilrl |,e i* i posed lo less (hae ^ mdli 
ten s *d ra'li.lt '.n from 'he plant 
i ess I* an S i»* lirero*. Why Mom 
' i.'.j •leas W tie exposed *0 that much 
■ 1 inr-g orw *ound tr.p roast 10 roast 

a el I»;I tat IS WiG leet 

I hose are ‘he far Is Aeij we think 
ever \hrn.ld he aware of them 0r 
..lose Ame'-ra s need lor electricity 


■s expected to double m the next ten 
years To meet this need m an orderly 

tashioo clean sale nuclear power must 

play an increasingly important role 

Our cMRtry’i ability to d* the week 
that need* to b* dens will depend 
mi mi xtfequato supply sf electricity. 
There 1 ■ ns time ts waato. 

Naw generating facilities must be built, 
and built In a way compatible with 
eur environment. 

We’ll continue working to do this. 

Put wa nesd ysur uaiderstondlng today 
to meat tomorrow's needs. 

The psepls at your Investor-Owned 
Electric Ught and Power Companies. • 
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1 ue end. 




